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The Surd of Metaphysics : An Inquiry into the Question : Are there 
Things-in- Themselves f By Paul Carus. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1903. — pp. 225. 

Dr. Carus, as a positive monist, regards the problems of metaphysics 
as being like the mathematical surd, — not only irreducible but wholly 
irrational. He therefore declares it his ambition to eliminate from phil- 
osophy the "surd of metaphysics." He conducts his discussion under 
three heads : (1) The Elimination of the Metaphysical Surd from Philos- 
ophy ; (2) The Metaphysical Residue in the Systems of Modern Thinkers ; 
(3) The Soul as a Thing-in-itself. 

The second division of his treatment is an exposition and criticism of 
the metaphysical conceptions of various representative thinkers, chiefly 
since the time of Comte, and really adds nothing to the understanding of 
the author's position. The other sections naturally concern the two grand 
divisions of metaphysical speculation, viz., the objective and subjective 
reality. 

Like all the positivists, Dr. Carus seeks to solve the metaphysical 
problem by simply denying it. He even abrogates the ' Unknowable ' of 
ordinary positivism, as being a metaphysical surd. Accordingly he limits 
knowledge to mere description and classification of experience, and, like 
Spencer, reduces the legitimate field of investigation to a philosophy of 
the sciences. 

Although Dr. Carus's aim is to eliminate the metaphysical problem from 
speculation, nevertheless he appears to have actually reinstated it, simply 
in new dress, at every step of his discussion. For example, he opposes 
the dualism of Kant by positing a verbal monism, in which the subject 
and object are regarded as mere abstractions, "aspects" of one and the 
same reality. Both subject and object he regards as real, yet as to what 
the reality of ' ' abstractions " or " aspects ' ' consists in, we are not informed. 
Nor does he attempt to explain how one reality happens to have these two 
aspects. The dualism of Kant would appear to be more in harmony with 
empirical facts, to which positivism limits itself, than is the metaphysical 
"One" of Ur. Carus. When from the two "aspects" he goes back of 
empirical facts and hypothesizes only "one" reality, he thereby posits his 
"metaphysical surd" and so abandons his principle. 

We have a unique contribution by Dr. Carus in his doctrine of "form," 
which, however, distinctly suggests Aristotle. Thus he holds that space, 
time, and all other forms in the objective world are not mere abstractions 
or mental contributions, but have reality in and of themselves. There are 
no things in themselves, but there are forms in themselves. In this manner 
he transposes into the objective world the formal categories of Kant, and 
hypostasizes them into realities. But how this is an improvement upon 
Kant is not manifest. His treatment of the soul is but a special applica- 
tion of his general principle. He defines soul as the "form" of thefeelings ; 
and mind forms are a "reflection " of the forms of objective existence. As 
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to what the reality of ' ' form ' ' may be, in any case, other than an abstrac- 
tion, he gives us no explanation. But here again, in fact, it is evident that 
his "form" is but the reappearance of his "metaphysical surd." 

Although we are unable to agree that Dr. Carus accomplishes the- task 
he has given himself, his book may be regarded as an interesting contribu- 
tion to the literature concerning the metaphysical puzzle. 

George S. Painter. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Contemporary Psychology. By Guido Villa. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Ltd. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. xiv, 
39 6 - 

In the preface, the author expresses the hope that his book may serve 
as a critical and historical introduction to modern psychology. Considered 
in both of these aspects, — the critical and historical, — the book can hardly 
realize the expectation of the author. Indeed, so far from being critical, 
the main impression it produces is lack of criticism. On the historical 
side, also, the presentation strikes one as scanty and unsystematic. In 
addition to the introduction and conclusion, the book contains eleven chap- 
ters, — one each on The Historical Development of Psychology, The Object 
and Scope of Psychology, Mind and Body, The Methods of Psychology, Psy- 
chical Functions, The Composition and Development of Mental Life, two on 
Consciousness, and three on The Laws of Psychology. The uncritical char- 
acter of the work is exhibited in the close adherence to Wundt in matters 
of opinion. This statement is evidenced in general by the frequent refer- 
ences to Wundt' s works, but, particularly, by the treatment of the laws 
of psychology. And it should be added that there is not only a consider- 
able lack of clearness, but, in many cases, sheer lack of understanding in 
the avowed exposition of Wundt' s views. This is notably true of the 
account (p. 210) of Wundt' s doctrine of will, in which nothing is said of 
the intimate relation between affective and volitional processes. The his- 
torical exposition is very often brief and vague. This charge is true of the 
chapters on the methods of psychology, particularly the discussion of psy- 
chophysical methods (pp. 143-147), and of that on the composition and 
development of mental life (pp. 224-257), which attempts to sum up in a 
few pages the whole matter of experimental psychology. Sentences like 
the following are too frequent for serious work : ' ' Another physiologist in- 
cidentally connected with psychology was Carpenter, whilst Huxley also 
makes noteworthy psychological observations in his numerous zoblogical 
works" (p. 43). Again, in the chapters on the Object and Scope of Psy- 
chology, the relation of psychology to logic, ethics, epistemology, and 
aesthetics is disposed of in a page and a half (pp. 82-83). The list of 
errata is long ; but even then the errors, particularly in the spelling of proper 
names, are not exhausted. Thus, p. 14, note, ' ' Strumpf " for " Stumpf " ; 
p. 46, "Mennmam" for "Meumann" (this spelling occurs through- 



